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Asia by several millenniums. The
invention of metallurgy, by facili-
tating timber-cutting, fostered the
development of meadow, field, and
orchard, and made the Mediter-
ranean basin and the Nile and
Euphrates valleys a home of ever-
advancing agriculture. These ideas
penetrated to Bantu Africa and
S.E. Asia. Crossing the Pacific,
they were the originating impulse
of the ancient civilizations based
upon settled tillage in America,
whose staple pre-Columbian cereal
was maize. See Botany.

Bibliography. Variation of
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tication, C. R. Darwin, 2nd ed.
1875; Origin of Cultivated Plants,
A. L. L. P. de Candolle, 1884.

Domestic Science. Term of
American origin commonly used
for the study of domestic economy,
i.e. the various processes which go
to the good ordering of a home or
other place of residence. There are
schools and training colleges for
students and intending teachers of
domestic subjects in London and
other centres of the U.K. Several
universities give a degree course in
domestic science (B.Sc.). Domes-
tic science subjects (e.g. cookery,
laundry, needlework) are in the
curriculum of most girls' schools.

Domestic Servant. Paid male
or female worker employed in
household duties. Domestic ser-
vice for both men and women is
one of the oldest occupations. In
the ancient societies of Egypt,
Greece, and Home, the paid
domestic servant existed side by
side with the household slave.

With the abolition of slavery in
Europe, the number of domestic
servants increased and, mostly
drawn from peasantries accus-
tomed to existing on small wages,
were the lowest paid class of the
community. In time the servant
communities employed in the
average households of the well-to-
do developed social strata of their
own, ranging from the butler,
housekeeper, and cook, to the
bootboys and kitchenmaids.

Following the industrial revolu-
tion and the rapid expansion of
population, the number of women
domestic workers in Britain greatly
increased. There was a large sur-
plus of women who, through lack
of opportunity in industry, were
ready to take domestic employ-
ment. Concurrently a new urban
middle class built the large town
Opuses which only cheap servant
\labour could run,
I At the beginning of the 19th
, century, domestic service in Great
Britain was numerically the most

important paid occupation for
women, providing a living for more
than half of the total of women
gainfully employed. By 1880 there
were in Great Britain 130 female
domestic servants for every 1,000
of the population.

In the 20th century wider oppor-
tunities of livelihood presented
themselves for women in industry
and in all industrialised communi-
ties women became speedily more
reluctant to enter domestic service.
Between 1911 and 1921 the number
of women in domestic service in
the U.K., for instance, declined
by 20 per cent. The Second Great
War, with conscription and direc-
tion of women, further aggravated
the position, but in Feb., 1946, the
ministry of Labour announced the
formation of an experimental
national institute of houseworkers.

In English law domestic ser-
vants are entitled to a month's
notice or a month's wages in lieu
thereof. They must give the same
notice or pay the same amount.
The value of their board and lodg-
ing is not taken into account in
England. They are insurable for
industrial injuries and under
the National Insurance Act. They
are, like other servants, liable
for negligence, though not for any
little act of carelessness. A mis-
tress has no right to search a ser-
vant's box without a magistrate's
warrant, but a domestic servant
can be summarily dismissed for
disrespect, disobedience, or bad
conduct, such as drunkenness or
immorality. Consult The English
Abigail, D. Stuart, 1946.

Domett, ALFRED (1811-87).
British colonial statesman and
poet. Born at Camberwell Grove,
London, May 20, 1811, and edu-
cated at S. John's College, Cam-
bridge, he was called to the bar at
the Middle Temple, 1841. In 1842
he went to New Zealand and his
absence moved his friend, Robert
Browning, to the writing of
the poem Waring. In N.Z. Domett
entered public life, being secretary
in 1851 and in 1862 prime minister.
He returned to London in 1871.
He published his first volume of
verse in 1883, and after his retire-
ment wrote further poems. Ranolf
and Amohia, 1872; and Flotsam
and Jetsam, 1877. In 1880 he
was made C.M.G. Domett died
Nov. 2, 1887. Consult his Diary,
1872-85, edited by E. A. Horsman.
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Domett, SIB WILLIAM (1754-
1828). British sailor. Entering the
navy at the age of 15, he was pro-
moted to lieutenant in 1777. He
was present at the action dff

Sir William Domett,
British sailor

Ushant (1778),
Chesapeake
(1781), St.
Kitts (1782),
and Dominica
(1782), after
which he re-
turned with
dispatches to
England. He
was at the
relief of Gibraltar and the battle
of Cape Spartel. In 1793 war broke
out with France and Domett was, as
he had been in 1783, flag-captain to
Sir Alexander Hood in the Royal
George, seeing action in the battles
of June 1,1794, and Lorient (1795).
He helped to settle the mutiny
at Spithead (1797). In 1801 he
served in the Baltic, in 1804 was
promoted rear-admiral, and in 1813
became commander-in-chief at
Plymouth. Knighted in 1815, and
made admiral in 1819, he died May
19, 1828.
Domfront. Town of France. It
stands on the Varenne in the dept.
of Orne, 43 m. N.W. of Alengon.
Famous historically, it had in the
Middle Ages a strong castle, built
in the llth century for the pro-
tection of Normandy. Some ruins
of this remain. The town, which
has an llth century church, takes
its name from S. Front, a hermit
who settled here in the 6th century.
Domicile (Lat. domus, a house).
Place of legal (usually also habit-
ual) residence. Domicile is decided
by international law. A man's first
domicile is that of his origin, which
depends on his father. When he
attains majority he can make a
domicile of choice, and is held to
be domiciled where he resides, if
he intends to remain there, making
it his house.
On giving up a domicile of choice
a man reverts to his domicile of
origin until he has acquired another
domicile of choice. A married
woman's domicile is that of her
husband. Usually only the court
of the husband's domicile can
grant a divorce. A woman rank-
ing as a British subject whose
husband goes abroad and deserts
her can nevertheless obtain a di-
vorce in Great Britain, and special
provision was made in the Second
Great War to enable British wives'
of foreigners to obtain divorces in
Great Britain.
Dominance. In genetics, the
development of one character in
an individual, whose genetic con-
stitution also contains the latent
capacity for producing a character
of contrasting kind* Which of the
two characters shall appear can
be determined only by